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pressed least hardly on the very rich who can afford to provide
adequate separate space for the ladies of their households;
medical reports show how terribly it eats into tHe vitality of less
fortunate women who are shut up with small accommodation.
The gathering force $f the movement against child marriage is
a still more significant symptom, for it has developed in the face
of much opposition from the orthodox, and in spite of an ancient
tradition widely observed both by Hindus and Muhammadans.
The Age of Consent Committee, consisting of nine Indians and
one European member, estimated that something like half the
girls of India are married before the completion of their fifteenth
year; the census of 1921 showed that over two millions of them
were married, and 100,000 were widows, before the age of ten.
Hence the importance of the Sarda Art just passed by the Indian
Legislature. If this law, penalising marriage until the wife is
14 and the husband is 18, is adequately observed and enforced,
one of its results will be a great impetus to girls' education. The
'usefulness of schools largely depends on the value attached
by the average parent to the instruction of his children, and as
long as the destiny of a little girl is child marriage and the
seclusion of purdah, there is no public opinion and no parental
ambition to urge that daughters should have the opportunities of
good education. Yet these daughters become in the next genera-
tion the- wives and mothers who determine home standards of life
and culture. At the last census in 1921 less than one woman in
fifty in British India could read and write, and though the
number of girls under instruction has increased by 400,000 in the
last ten years, far more has been done for boys1 than for girls1
education. In no province does one girl .out of five attend school;
in some provinces not one out of twenty or twenty-five. Even
more significant are the figures which show how soon the school-
days of many girls are over. Pour times as many boys as girls
attend primary schools; eighteen times as many boys as girls are
found in middle schools; and thirty-four times as many in the
high schools. Even in the Punjab, where compulsory education
has made most headway, it is not applied to girls. There are less
than 2,000 women in arts colleges, while the number of men
students is over 6i,000.
It would be difficult, therefore, to over-estimate the value of
the improvement which may in time be secured by the changing
outlook for the women of India. At present the number of
trained Indian women in the professions of teaching and nursing
are pathetically few, and the obstacles to increasing their
number are great. Yet mass education for girls and small
children cannot be made effective throughout the villages of Iridia
until there is a large supply of qualified women teachers. The
amount of unnecessary suffering caused to women by the lack
of medical and nursing aid is appalling,